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BELLES DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS 

jlTTAITRE FRANCOYS VILLON, he who was the 
■* gayest of the gay and the wildest of the wild, felt 
once, suddenly and poignantly, the futility of all earthly 
beauty and the vainness of all human delight. And in 
this wistful and saddened mood, when there came pain- 
fully clear to him "the sense of tears in mortal things," 
he wrote his most famous ballad: "Les Belles Dames du 
Temps Jadis." 

"Where are they gone," he asked, "all those sweet 
and lovely ladies who were a wonder to our eyes, and to 
our hearts, alas! the sweetest trouble?" And in verses 
full of a musical melancholy he sighed that les belles 
dames du temps jadis had. vanished and disappeared for- 
ever; yea, that they were gone even as the snows of 
yesteryear. 

Was he right? Are they really gqne, those Beautiful 
Ladies of Long Ago? - ■ 

Looking over the pictures on the following pages, may 
we not maintain that all this beauty that once charmed 
and adorned the world, still lives, still exists in a realm 
to which every true lover of art has the key and the 
password? Do they not smile, all those ladies, in a para- 
dise of their very own, a paradise of the artist's making, 
where they "never grow old, nor change, nor pass away," 
and are they not our delight now as much as ever before? 

No one will care to deny this. No one will doubt, that, 
though many waters have ebbed and flowed, and many 
a precious thing become dust and ashes, they are still 
gloriously and unconquerably alive— our Belles Dames 
du Temps Jadis. 



LA MARQUISE D'ESTAMPES DE LA FERTE- 

IMBAULT 

FROM THE PAINTING BY NATTIER 

TPHE charming little Marquise, whom Nattier pictures 
-■» here in a magnificent domino of white taffetas, was 
in life, of a captivating, almost giddy gaiety, and had 
all the delightful folly of true wisdom. 

Her winsome laughter has died away, and her sweet, 
entrancing smile is gone forever; but the essence of her 
clever and graceful personality is caught in the meshes 
of Nattier's art, and whoever looks at this picture will 
feel an answering thrill to the gay challenge in those 
luminous eyes and to the sweet promise of those tender 
lips around which still seems to play the last ripple of a 
coquettish and alluring smile. 




Courtesy of M. Knoedler er Co. 



LA PRINCESSE DE CONDE, Nte ROHAN SOUBISE 

FROM THE PAINTING BY DROUAIS 

A charming harmony of white and blue, fresh as a 
** dewy Spring morn; such is the picture of poor little 
Elisabeth Godefred, who was a daughter of the Mare- 
chal de Soubise and married when but sixteen years old 
to the Prince de Conde. She wrote to her husband quite 
exquisite letters, full of a shy and fleeting tenderness as 
one hears it sometimes in the carol of a rare and swift 
bird of passage. And nothing but a bird of passage she 
was in that life of hers. A few years after her marriage 
she died, and quickly she was forgotten. The Prince de 
Conde married again (this time the Princess of Monaco) 
and Elisabeth Godefred would be only a gray and lonely 
little shadow, shivering in Cimmerian darkness, had 
not the Painter's art saved her and kept her for us in all 
the enchanting charm of her fresh youthfulness. For- 
ever we see and love her now, seated in her little park, 
the lips smiling, the eyes blue and limpid, dreaming the 
eternal dream of Youth and Love. 




Courtesy of M. Knoedler df Co. 



THE MARCHESA BALBI 

FROM THE PAINTING BY VAN DYCK 

A listless, disdainful lady, almost overwhelmed with 
*"* her heavy, dark green velvet robe and her glorious, 
gold-embroidered sleeves, thus the painter shows her to 
us and, at first, she seems more the symbol of an over- 
cultivated caste than a living and breathing, desirable 
woman. 

Does she really deserve a place among our ever con- 
quering, beautiful ladies of long ago? 

Step nearer! Look at these white, slim, sinfully beau- 
tiful hands that seem to know of strange caresses; note 
the subtle, pensive smile around these lips, half cruel 
and half alluring, and you will see that the painter gave 
us truly the living woman; — not a symbol only, but also 
a fascinating personality, not simply the Marchesa 
Balbi but unmistakably and above all the eternal en- 
chantress, the daughter of Eve. 




Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co. 



PORTRAIT OF A LADY 

FROM THE PAINTING BY LUINI 

NOTHING is known of her, not even her name. A 
hint of a tantalizing smile plays around her lips, 
while her right hand holds a pet marten, and the left 
touches the necklet from which a jewelled cross is sus- 
pended. But though we can not even name her, we feel 
that we know her; more than any other of our Belles 
Dames has she us in her thrall, the mystery of her smile, 
and the riddle in her eyes haunt and mock us and 
make her undeniably, yea even aggressively alive. In 
fact, we have only one consolation before her disquiet- 
ing loveliness: the consolation that he who painted, he 
who knew her, knew her possibly as little as we do. 
Like us, he, too, was surely troubled and mystified by 
eyes and smile; for him as for us she was, to use Vigny's 
line, "ce compagnon dont Ie coeur n'est pas sur," until 
he probably tried to find peace in the thought that this 
fair Unknown was not a woman to be known, but a 
woman to be adored. 




Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co. 



